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God’s World Is Good 


G OD IS good and all that comes from God is good. All things were 

made through God; and without Him was not anything made that 
was made. All things that God has made are good, because He made 
them out of His own life and substance and He is A 

Does it seem puzzling to you to think of as having made 
flower, or a rock, or a human being out of His own substance? Step into 
the garden and watch a spider spinning his web. The web is wholly unlike 
the spider yet the spider made it out of his own body. 

God is everywhere, so His substance is everywhere and in evey 
thing—in the flower, in the rock, in the spider and his web, and in you 
and me. We all came from God and are made of His substance and 
filled with His life. 

God is good, and everything He has made is good. If you will read 
the 1st chapter of Genesis, which is the first Chapter of the Old Testa 
ment, you will find that after God created the earth and all that is onit 
He looked at it and called it good. Then He created man and- blessed 
him. In the last verse of the chapter we find this: “God saw everything 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 

I tell you this because I want you to remember that God is good, 
you are good, and life is good. All that is good is a part of God’ 
goodness. These hot July days you have many little duties to take 
care of, and oh, so many, many things to give you happiness; and 
all of these things are a part of God’s goodness. The food that satisfies 
your hunger, the drink that quenches your thirst, the warm sunshine 
that keeps your flower bed and the little garden that you planted lat 
spring growing, the cool breeze that blows across your damp forehead, 
the shade that invites you to rest a bit, all these things are good gifts 
from a good God, your heavenly Father, who planned them for your 
benefit and enjoyment. Even the work that you do is good, for it produces 
good. The dishes you wash are clean and wholesome for the next meal; 
the garden you hoe produces good food. 

Yes, God is good, and you are a part of His goodness. 
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By Grace Noll Crowell 


I waded in the brook today, 
The little laughing brook, 

As it went on its sparkling way 
With such a happy look— 

As if it knew a secret well 

That it would never, never tell! 


The pebbles were washed clean and bright; 
The water cooled my feet; 
The green moss waved there in the light; 


a oe The clover leaves were sweet. 
y unlike : I think the brook was glad to play 


With me on such a sunny day! 
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A Two-Part Serial by 
Gardner Hunting 


‘author of 


“Think of That!” 
“The White Chip” 
“Lighted Signs” 


The Trout 


Couldnt Swim 


Part One 


HERE was a swimming pool at 

the school, but when Billy first 
went there, even though he was in 
the seventh grade, he couldn’t swim. 
And did the gang make fun of him! 
Not that being in the seventh grade 
and still being unable to swim was 
so funny, but Billy’s name was such 
a funny one. 

Billy’s surname was rather an un- 
common one; what really made it funny was that 
it just sort of told you in advance that he could 
swim when he couldn't. Billy’s last name was 
Trout. 

Of course when you thought it over, being 
named Trout was no funnier than being named 
Fish, or Fox, or Mason, or Smith. The boy who 
made the most fun of Billy Trout was named 
Max Martingale. After Max began to make 
‘Billy uncomfortable by jeering at “the trout 
that can’t swim,” Billy asked his father what 
Martingale meant. “A martingale is a strap they 
use to put in a horse’s harness,” Daddy said. 
“It is fastened to the bit and goes down be- 
tween the horse’s forelegs to the girth. It 


keeps the horse from tossing his head too 


high.” 
“A trout is as good as a strap,” Billy said. 
“What?” Daddy asked, puzzled. 
So Billy had to explain. 
“Well,” Mr. Trout said when he understood, 
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“Trout isn’t nearly so funny a name as Braintree, Billy,” his 
teacher said. 


“you know, don’t you, that nobody can make fun 
of you unless you think he can?” 

Well, yes, in a way Billy knew that. Dad and 
Moms always said, “Nobody has any power 
over you that you do not give him.” That meant 
that if you didn’t feel bad because Max jeered at 
you or—or get hot and bothered, why, Max’s 
jeers would be just so much noise that would 
go right past you, harmless as the wind. 

“You know, Billy,” Daddy said, ‘“‘troubles are 
mostly like dust—they stick to you worse when 
you get in a sweat about them.” His gray eyes 


had little sparks of fun in them. 


“If I could swim——” Billy began. 

“The only reason you can’t swim, Bill, is 
that you think you can’t.” 

“Can you swim by just ‘thinking you can?” 
Billy inquired. 

“You will never do anything by thinking you 
can’t; and swimming is one of the simplest things 
in the world to learn. You just learn to depend 
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on the water to keep you up and do a very little 
addling; that is all you have to do.” 

Billy had tried to swim at the pool. But 
just as soon as he couldn’t touch bottom with his 
feet he would get scared and struggle and think 
he was going to drown, until he got his feet on 
the bottom again and could stand up and gurgle 
and yell for help. Of course it was then that 
Max jeered. 

“Aw, Trout! Why don’t you swim, Trout? 
Scared to get wet, Trout! You're a swell trout, 
Trout!” 

It burned Billy up, and he showed it; so Max 
jeered all the more, and some of the other boys 
joined in. 

The school had had a swimming instructor, 
but he had gone away, and they hadn’t found a 
new one yet. The older boys were supposed to 
help the younger ones learn; 


But she seemed to guess. Maybe she overheard 
some of Max's jeers. 

“Trout isn’t nearly so funny a name as Brain- 
tree, Billy,” she said one day. ‘A trout is a real 
and beautiful fish, but who ever heard of a tree 
growing brains on it?” She laughed, and her 
brown eyes sparkled. “Brains grow in heads,” 
she added, with a sidelong look at him; “that is, 
they grow when we use the ideas they give us.” 

Billy understood that. Everything grows when 
you use it—muscles, for instance. Then he got 
an idea all by himself. Maybe courage would 
grow if you used it, and maybe fear wouldn't 
grow if you didn’t use it. 

But what was courage? Well, daring to trust 
the water was one kind of courage. Daring 
to trust the good was another kind. So of course 
daring to trust God was courage, the biggest kind. 

He thought perhaps if he 


but some of the big boys were 
too much interested in diving 
from the springboards, and 
some didn’t want to bother with 
little kids. Some were even a 


Farmer’s Helper 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


I dig without a hoe or spade 
To loosen up the ground; 


could go to the pool mostly 
when Max wasn’t around he 
might learn first not to be afraid 
of the water. Then he could 
learn to swim. Then he could 


little bit afraid of Max Mar- 
tingale, who was really a bully 
and was mean toward anybody 
who took a little boy’s part. So 
Daddy's instructions were all 
Billy had. “Trust the water, 
and don’t try too hard.” 

“You're old enough to learn, 
Billy,” Moms said. “Swimming 
is like other things; easy does 
it. Trusting the water is like 
trusting the good. Trust the water to keep you 
up, and trust the good to take care of you; the 
other name for good is God, you know.” 

But Billy was afraid of the water, and he 
was afraid of Max Martingale. Sometimes he 
thought he would not be so much afraid of the 
water if he weren’t afraid of Max; sometimes 
he was sure he would not be so much afraid of 
Max if he weren’t afraid of the water. That was 
queer, and he thought about it a good deal. 

If it were true that he wouldn’t be afraid of 
Max if he wasn’t afraid of the water, then it 
was fear he was afraid of and not Max! That 
was a pretty big thought far a small boy, but 
one of his teachers helped him get the idea. Miss 
Braintree was her name. He had never told Miss 
Braintree how Max had made fun of his name, 
nor about being afraid of Max or of the water. 


way; 


squirm; 


The farmer and the gardener; 
Both like to have me round. 


Some children keep out of my 
They say I make them 


But I am clean and harmless— 
Just a useful little worm! 


“show” Max, and Max would 
have to drop his joke about the 
“finless, swimless trout,” which 
was his latest gibe. 

But there was only one hour 
a day, three days a week that 
the boys could use the pool. 
That was after the last class 
period on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. The girls 
had the pool on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, also on Saturdays if they wanted to 
use it then. So Billy had to do his learning to 
swim while Max was there, for Max was always 
there during the boys’ swimming hours. 

Max was a good swimmer and quite a fine 
diver for a boy of his age. He was afraid of 
nothing, it seemed, and he loved to show off. 
Nothing was more fun for Max than to have a 
lot of boys watch him dive and cheer him. He 
particularly loved to surprise the gang with 
sudden astonishing actions—feats that startled 
the boys and daring stunts that made them ex- 
claim or gasp, such as somersault dives, back- 
ward dives, dives from the top of the spring- 
board frame, which was higher than the upper 
springboard, and sudden rushes and plunges fol- 
lowed by long underwater swims. Max loved 
applause! When the (Please turn to page 27) 
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= O!” Ten-year-old Maureen Owens half 

sobbed, staring at her mother with a 
look of utter disbelief. “They can’t do that— 
they can’t give my room to an orphan girl!” 
Tears stood in her wide brown eyes. 

“But she won't be an orphan girl, darling,” 
Mother tried to explain. “She'll be Aunt Marty 
and Uncle John’s very own little daughter, the 
daughter they've wanted all these years.” 

“But why didn’t Aunt Marty tell ‘me?” 
Maureen wailed. “When they built the new 
house she said I could have the room until she 
got a little girl of her own. I thought she meant 
until she got a tiny baby I could help take care 
of. I never dreamed she’d bring a great big 
grown-up girl as big as I am home from New 
York with her.” 

“From what Aunt Marty says in her letter, I 
think she is as much surprised at the whole thing 
as you are,” Mrs. Owens said, turning from 
Maureen's grief-stricken face to reread a part of 
her sister’s letter. 

“IT had always planned on taking a baby 
girl, but my heart went out to Ann the moment 
I saw her,’” she read aloud for Maureen’s 
benefit. ““ ‘I wanted to make sure however that 
she was exactly what I wanted, so I visited her 
at the home every day for a whole week. Each 
day I loved her more. I’m sure you will love her 
too.’ 

“Humph!” Maureen sniffed. “If she expects 
me to love some old orphan girl——” 
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The sunshine was sparkling and bright, but somehow jt did not seen 
to warm her. 


Her voice trailed off in a note of hurt and 
jealousy. Up to now she had had the whole fam- 
ily to herself. She had been the center of atten- 
tion. The thought of sharing the spotlight with 
a girl of her own age was almost more than she 
could bear. “Some old stringy-haired orphan 
girl,” she repeated bitterly. 

“Maureen!” Her mother was shocked and her 
voice severe. “Go to your room and stay there 
until dinnertime. And don’t ever, ever again 
let me hear you call Ann an orphan in that cruel 
and selfish tone. I am ashamed of you!” 

“Well, she is an orphan,” Maureen muttered 
to herself as she dropped down on her bed and 
buried her face in the pillow. “And that’s all 
she'll ever be as far as I’m concerned. As soon 
as Aunt Marty and Uncle John get back I'll go 
over and get my things out of the room and I'll 
never go in it again as long as I live! It’s not 
fair, it’s really not!” she moaned. 

Although Aunt Marty’s new stone house had 
stood across the meadow from her own pretty 
white colonial house for almost two years now, 
it was hard for Maureen to believe that it had 
been there that long. “Time goes by in a hurty 
when we're happy, I guess,” she told herself 
now. “It seems no longer ago than yesterday 
that Aunt Marty moved in.” 

Maureen was away at summer camp when cot 
struction on the house began. When she tt 
turned the roof was on and only the inside finish- 
ing work remained to be done. Looking across 
the meadow toward the house, Maureen had at- 
tually had to pinch herself to believe that it was 
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true and not some beautiful, beautiful 
dream. Aunt Marty and Uncle John, whom 
she loved more than any other two people 
in the world save Father and Mother of 
course, were going to live only a stone’s 
throw from her for all the rest of their 
lives! 

On her first morning home from camp 
Aunt Marty hurried her across the mead- 
ow to see the house. Maureen exclaimed 
about the ultramodern kitchen and the 
bright, sunny dining room. She admired 
Uncle John’s cozy study and the big com- 


“Come upstairs quickly, Aunt Marty has the 
most wonderful surprise!” 


fortable living room, with its deep, wide fire- 
place. Then they mounted the stairs to view the 
bedrooms. “This is the master bedroom, where 
Uncle John and I will sleep,” Aunt Marty said. 
“And this room with the private bath belongs to 
Bertha.” (Bertha was Aunt Marty’s jolly house- 
keeper.) “This is our guest room,” her aunt went 
on. Then they paused before the loveliest room 
of all, a light, airy bedroom overlooking the 
meadow with the cherry trees at its edge and the 
little willow-draped brook that sang down its 
middle. 

“Oh!” Maureen breathed softly. “And whose 
is this?” 

“This,” said Aunt Marty, “will be your room 
—until I get a little girl of my own!” 

And so it was. Maureen helped select the wall- 
paper for the room, and she went to town with 
Aunt Marty and Uncle John to buy the studio 
couch that served as her bed. She moved over 
some of her second-best dolls and some of her 
games and books. A pair of her pajamas and a 
play suit or two hung in the closet, and in the 
middle dresser drawer were socks and hankies 
and underwear so that any time she decided 
to spend the night with Aunt Marty and Uncle 
John all she needed to do was to telephone and 
get Mother’s permission. 

“Tll move my things out though the minute 
they get home,” Maureen promised herself now. 
“They won't care anything about me anymore 


anyway if they have a girl of their own,” she 
sobbed. 

Smoke was coming out of the chimney of 
Aunt Marty’s house the next morning when 
Maureen woke up. ““They’re home!” she cried, 
leaning on her elbow to peer out the window. 
“Mother, Aunt Marty and Uncle John came 
home in the night!” Then she remembered her 
heartbreak of the day before and dropped her 
face down onto the bed again. She rolled over 
and pulled the pillow across the top of her head 
to shut out the world. “They—they brought 
her, 1 guess,” she murmured sickly against the 
sheet. “Oh, I wish I could go back to sleep and 
never wake up again.” 

Her cereal stuck in her throat an hour later as 
she tried to eat her breakfast, and she actually 
choked on her toast. “I—I’m not hungry,” she 
said apologetically to Mother. She rose and 
walked out on the back porch to stare across 
the sunny meadow listlessly. 

“The sooner I get my things out of the room 
the better,” she reminded herself, forcing her 
leaden feet slowly down the porch steps. The 
sunshine was sparkling and bright, but somehow 
it did not seem to warm her. She clenched her 
fists tightly in the pockets of her red-checkered 
pinafore. In the right-hand pocket was her 
green plastic girl-scout whistle; Aunt Marty had 
given her the whistle for a very special purpose. 
She was to use it in letting Aunt Marty know that 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Today, dear God, 
In all Ido 


I want to prove 
My love for You. 


she was coming over for a visit. 
Just as she reached the little 
brook, midway of the meadow, 
she always blew the whistle. 
When Aunt Marty heard the 
sharp, shrill note, she waved 
from the back porch or the up- 
stairs hallway window to let 
Maureen know that she was 
welcome. 

“I won't let her know I’m 
coming this morning,” Maureen 
decided. “I'll just slip in the 
back way and get my things and 
come on home again.” 

Her spirits were so low that 
she did not even wonder what 
Aunt Marty had bought in New 
York for her. The last time she 
had brought her the red-check- 
ered pinafore she was now 
wearing. Maureen had ex- 
claimed with delight over it. 
The best part of Aunt Marty’s 


_trips had always been the sur- 


prise packages she brought 
home to Maureen. 

“Some surprise package she’s 
brought this time!’ Maureen 
grumbled, dabbling a willow 
twig in the saucy little brook. 
“This Ann—or whatever her 
name is!” She frowned and 
slapped at the gurgling brook 
as though it were the cause of 
her troubles. As she did so a tiny 
silver minnow darted past her 


switch. Maureen dropped to her 
knees and cupped her hands in 
an effort to capture him. He 
darted nimbly between the 
blades of green grass growing 
at the stream’s edge. In and out 
he flashed, sometimes actually 
brushing Maureen’s finger tips. 
“There he goes!” she cried, 
laughter lifting her voice for 
the first time that morning. 
“Stop him!” she commanded 
the blonde pig-tailed girl who 
had appeared suddenly on the 
opposite side of the brook. The 
girl bent to do Maureen’s bid- 
ding. 

“Oh, I wish we had a seine 
or even an old can!” Maureen 
deplored. The little fish evaded 
all their efforts to make him a 
captive. “You guard him at that 
end, and I'll try to block his 
way here with this big rock,” 
she ordered, stretching her 
arms across the brook toward 
a large stone on the opposite 
bank. “Oh, my goodness!” she 
gasped as her fingers slipped 
from the stone and her brown 
curls nose-dived into the 
stream. She jerked herself back 
quickly to keep from plunging 
face down into the brook. As 
she righted herself her girl- 
scout whistle bounced out of 
her pocket and fell with a little 
thud into the crystal-clear wa- 
ter. The blue-eyed girl in the 
pretty red, white, and gray plaid 
play suit caught the whistle up 
quickly. 

“Why, you’re Maureen!” she 
said, staring at the whistle. 

“Yes,’’ Maureen replied. 
“But how did you know?” She 
liked the girl. They had had 
fun chasing the little minnow. 

“T’'ve been listening for your 
whistle for the last hour,” the 
girl explained, while Maureen 
stared at her in wonder. “Aunt 
Marty and Uncle John went to 


town early this morning before 
I woke up, to do some 
ping. Bertha said that Aunt 
Marty said to tell me to listen 
for your whistle and to come 
out to the brook to meet you, 
She told me in New York when 
she came to visit me at the 
home how you always blow the 
whistle when you get to the 
brook. See, she got a whistle 
for me too so I can let you 
know when I’m coming to visit 
you!” She took a green plastic 
whistle exactly like Maureen's 
from her plaid pocket. 

stumbled over the words— 
“you're the or——” 

She stopped short. Mother 
had forbidden her ever to use 
the word again, and besides the 
girl didn’t look like an orphan. 
“You're the girl Aunt Marty 


brought from New York?” she}. 


finally managed. 

“Yes, I'm Ann,” the girl said 
brightly. 

“But—but you don’t look 
like an orphan,” Maureen said, 
letting the word slip out with- 
out noticing. 


“That’s because I’m not an 
orphan any more!’’ Ann 
laughed happily. “You should 
have seen me before Aunt Mar- 
ty took me downtown to buy 
some new clothes. Oh, I’m s0 
lucky she found me! Girls of 
my age are hardly ever ‘taken’ 
Most people want tiny babies 
or two-year-olds with curly hait. 
There were four of us my age 
at the home and half a dozen 
older girls. We had all sorts of 
ways of trying to get adopted. 
We kept our teeth and our hait 
brushed shiny and bright, 
and we smiled at everyone who 
came through the big gate. We 
wished on the new moon ovef 
our left shoulder and _ stuck 
four-leaf clovers in our shoes 
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for luck. And every night we 
prayed!” 

“Oh!” Maureen said softly. 
Suddenly her sympathy went 
out to the girls in the home 
who were still wishing on the 
new moon and searching for 
four-leaf clovers for luck. Then 
she glanced at Ann, and her 
heart froze again into a tight 
little knot. Ann was far prettier 
and sweeter than an adopted 
daughter of Aunt Marty’s had 
any right to be. 

“She'll cut me out with them 
in a minute,” Maureen told her- 
self bitterly. “I won’t amount 
to a hill of beans around their 
house any more. Oh, I hate her, 
I hate her!” Without a word to 
Ann, she turned and fled to- 
ward the stone house. 


For the first time since Aunt 
Marty had moved across the 


» meadow from Maureen she was 


not at the door to greet her 
when she reached the house. 
“I'm glad,” Maureen said, let- 
ting herself in at the back door. 
“I don’t want to see her any- 
way. All I want to do is to get 
my things out of the room and 
to go home as fast as I can!” 

She could hear the humming 
of the washing machine in the 
basement and the voice of good- 
natured Bertha lifted in a spirit- 
ual as she did the family laun- 
dry. To her surprise, as she 
reached the top of the back 
stairway, Maureen heard the 
roar of a big truck’s motor from 
the driveway at the front of the 
house. She couldn’t imagine 
what such a truck could be do- 


ing at Aunt Marty's. Then as 


she turned the corner of the 
hallway and looked into the 
room that had been hers she 
realized why the truck had been 
there. Nothing in the room was 
the same! The truck : had 
brought a load of brand-new 


furniture and had taken away all 
the odds and ends with which 
the room had been furnished. 

Tears that could not be held 
back streamed down Maureen’s 


face. She ran into the room and - 


looked about her frantically. 
As she did, a pretty young wom- 
an gathered her into her arms. 
It was Aunt Marty! 


“Darling, darling!” Aunt 
Marty murmured. ‘‘What’s 
wrong?” 


“My—my room!” Maureen 
managed to stammer. 

“But surely you don’t mind, 
dear,” Aunt Marty said. “I 
think it will be much nicer this 
way.” 

“Ye—yes, for you and her,” 
Maureen gulped. “But what 
about me?” 

“What about you?” Aunt 
Marty laughed. “Open your 
eyes and see!” 

Through a blur of tears 
Maureen beheld the new fur- 
nishings. At either side of the 
room was an ivory dressing ta- 
ble with a little ruffled seat. 
Against the wall in the center 
of the room were twin beds 
with rose-and-blue-flowered 
coverlets. On one of the beds 
was a blue housecoat-and- 
pajama set, with fluffy blue slip- 
pers to match. On the other was 
exactly, the same outfit in pink. 
When Maureen’s eyes had 
cleared enough for her really to 
see she discovered a placard 
hanging at the head of each 
bed. The one on the bed with 
the pink robe and slippers read, 
“Maureen,” and the one on the 
-bed with the blue read, “Ann.” 
: “Uncle John and I went to 
town before daylight and had 
the things sent out. I rode back 
on: the furniture truck,’ she 
laughed. “I’ve rushed around 
like fury trying to get the bed- 
spreads’ on and everything in 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, may every 
Girl and boy 

Have peace and plenty, 
Health and joy. 


place before you and Ann came 
in from the meadow.” Aunt 
Marty’s face was as shiny and 
bright as an angel’s. 

Looking at her, Maureen 
knew that she need never worry 
about being crowded out of 
Aunt Marty’s heart by Ann or 
anyone else, ever. Aunt Marty’s 
was the kind of heart that could 
stretch itself big enough to love 
the whole world. It had been 
as easy to take another little 
girl into it as it had been to 
move the twin beds into the 
room overlooking the meadow. 
“More people should be like 
her,” Maureen thought. “Then 
there wouldn’t be so many ten- 
and twelve-year-olds in homes 
praying to be ‘taken.’ Oh, I 
hope I'll grow up to be as kind 
and good as Aunt Marty is!” 

“The best surprise of all is in 
the basket by the closet door,” 
Aunt Marty said. “Open it and 
see!” 

Maureen did. Two snowy- 
white kittens poked their heads 
up and looked around the room. 
One wore a pink ribbon, the 
other a blue. 

“Oh, was all that 
Maureen could say, but there 
was all the happiness in the 
world in that one little word. 

“I thought it would be nice 
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THE United States of 
America we celebrate the 
birth of our republic on July 4, 
Independence Day, the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence on 
July 4, 1776. 

Just ten days later, on July 
14, our sister republic France 
celebrates her birthday. The fall 
of the great prison called the 
Bastille and the liberation of 
the prisoners in it on July 14, 
1789, during the French Revo- 
lution, is considered by the 
French people as the symbol of 
their liberation from the rule of 
kings. 

Just one hundred years ago, 
on January 1, 1849, France 
made her bow into the phila- 
telic world with the first French 
postage stamps, one of which 
we illustrate. These stamps pic- 
ture the head of Ceres, the god- 
dess of agriculture. We are re- 
minded of Ceres whenever we 
eat our breakfast cereal, for the 
word cereal is derived from the 
name Ceres. 

Do you wonder why France 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


should select the portrait of a 
goddess for its first stamps? 
That is rather an unusual sit- 
uation, and it came about be- 
cause the French people felt 
that since such a great number 
of them were engaged in agri- 
culture, it would be fitting for 
the nation to be represented by 
a symbol of agriculture, and for 
this the head of the goddess 
Ceres was chosen. 


That the French people liked 
the idea is proved by the fact 
that these stamps remained in 
use for over twenty-five years 
before they were replaced by 
stamps with a new permanent 
design. Since that time other is- 
sues of French stamps have used 
the Ceres head, some as recently 
as 1945. 

The other stamp that we il- 
lustrate is that with the famous 
“Sower” design, which was first 
issued in 1907 and remained 
in use for over thirty years. 

Up to the end of the World 
War in 1918, France had issued 
only about twenty different 
stamp designs, but within the 


last thirty years nearly three 


hundred and fifty different 

have been issued. Many 
of these are beautiful com- 
memorative stamps, eagerly 
sought after by collectors. Pic. 
tured on some of these issues 
are famous men and women of 
France, including Joan of Arc, 
Louis Pasteur, Victor Hugo, 
Jacques Cartier, and Pierre and 
Marie Curie. Others show in- 
teresting scenic views, includ- 
ing the famous Reims Cathe. 
dral, the Eiffel Tower, the Lov- 
vre, and the Arc de Triomphe. 


Some of the stamps of France 
show designs that relate to the 
United States. Among them are 
the Statue of Liberty, portraits 
of George Washington and La- 
fayette, and the airplane “Spitit 
of Saint Louis,” in which Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh made his 
famous solo flight across the 
Atlantic Ocean to France in 
1927. 

French stamps make attrac 
tive album pages because of 
their attractive designs and fine 
engraving and printing. 


to have twin girls,” Aunt Marty 
told her. “Twin girls and twin 


kittens. Think of the fun we'll 


have!” 

“It’s—it’s too good to be 
true,’’ Maureen exclaimed, 
looking up at Aunt Marty 
gratefully and hugging the kit- 
tens to her. “I must run out and 
tell Ann.” 

Then she remembered how 
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rude she had been to Ann, how 
she had run off and left her 
without a word of explanation. 
“Suppose I hurt her feelings so 
that she ran away?” Maureen 
thought frantically. “Suppose 
we never see her again?” She 
dropped the kittens and flew 
down the back stairway. “T'll 
find her. I'll bring her back,” 
she resolved breathlessly. 


Her arms shot out around 
Ann as she collided with her at 
the back door. “Oh, oh!” she 
murmured, hugging Ann to 
her. “I was afraid——” 

She didn’t finish. “Come up- 
stairs quickly,” she said instead. 
“Aunt Marty has the most won- 
derful surprise in ovr room!” 

Clinging to one another hap- 
pily, she and Ann stumbled 
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Pie Words by Lilliam Beck Music by Florence Sidenbecker 
s. Pic. 1. Round and round the In-dians go Sway-ing in the fire-light’s glow 
2. Small pa-poose dreams as he swings, Rocked by Moth-er Squaw, who sings, 
nen 0; 
f 
re an d —| | 
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e Lou- 
mphe, As _ the sound of tom-tom’s beat Counts the time for tramp-ing feet! 
Croon-ing In-dian lull - a- bies, Watched by stars up in_ the skies. 
to the 
nd La- 
de his 
ss the Chil-dren clap their hands in glee, Hap-py in_ their warm te - pee, 
ce in Drums are stilled as fires burn low And the tramp-ing feet grow slow. 

= . 
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round Laugh-ing as they chant a_ tune Un - der-neath the big round moon. 
her at Danc-ers drop out one by one, Then the In-dians’ dance is done. 
she 

= 

Up- 
stead. 
nt” Over themselves in their hurry to cae angry with me,’ ‘iin let little hurts get in her way. 


+ hap. to get up the stairs. “I don’t thought breathlessly. “I guess It’s no wonder Aunt Marty 
nbled | Delieve it ever entered her mind she’s too busy being happy to loves her. I love her too!” 
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The Boy Who Was Robin Hood | tes 


By Helen Littler Howard 


R. GRAYSON, the archery instructor at 

Camp Sherwood, waved the boys in from 
the range. “Porky,” as the boys affectionately 
called him among themselves, had an infectious 
smile and wiry gray hair that stood on end like 
the spines on a ruffled porcupine. 

When the boys had gathered around him 
he spoke in his lazy drawl: “Boys, tomorrow 
is the last Thursday of this camping season. 
Guess you all know what that means?” 

An excited chorus answered him: 
Hood Day!” 

“Rodge will be Robin!” someone called out. 

Mr. Grayson was pleased that the boys looked 
forward to the event. It was his idea to make 
the weekly archery tournament more exciting 
by calling the winner Robin Hood and the others 
“the merry men.” Afterward there would be a 
hike through the woods with Robin at the head. 

Roger Hartwell was confident that he would 
be Robin Hood again. He had won easily on the 
first Thursday. Now he would have a chance 
to show the boys how much more he had learned 
about the ceremony of a Robin Hood band. He 
could even talk in the fine old English vernacular 
that Robin used in the books he had read. All 
the fellows at camp said that Roger was the best 
Robin Hood they had ever had. 

At breakfast Thursday morning the boys could 
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“Robin 


talk of nothing but the archery tournament 
and who was most likely to lead the band on 
their last hike through the woods. Most of 
them were sure it would be Roger. 

Jim Adams sat next to Roger at the table. 
“Tl bet you make it again today, Rodge. You 
know how to draw a bow all right.” 

“I ought to, Jim. Dad started me out with 
a three-foot bow when I wasn’t very tall.” 

“Sure, I know. Your dad is a real champ. 
There is no range near where I live.” 

“But you've really been practicing out here, 
Jim. You certainly stand a good chance today. 
Just get your arrow all the way back. That's th 
main thing.” | 

“I hope I'll remember, Rodge. It isn’t so easy 
in a tournament. A fellow slips into his old 
habits when he gets excited.” 

“Take it easy. It’s only a game.” 

“I know, but I would like to be Robin Hood 
just once.” 

All twenty boys were on the range when the 
time came. Each was to shoot an end, or six 
arrows, from forty yards. One after another 


they took their turns. Since Roger and Jim were 


rated best they had the privilege of shooting 
last. There had been some good scores, so when 
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| Roger stepped to the line there was a tense si- 
lence. 


He flexed his bow, nocked his arrow, and 


“Gold!” announced Mr. Grayson. 
In swift succession the shafts flew to the mark, 


: all within the red. It was a pleasure to watch the 
boy, thought Mr. Grayson, a natural champion, 
_ graceful and easy in every move. 


His score was forty-six points, the highest 
so far. The boys sent up a cheer. 

At last it was Jim’s turn. He took some time 
to make sure his stance was good and pulled 
back the bow until he felt the metal of the arrow 
tip against his knuckle. Finally he drew, held it a 
split second, and smoothly released. 

“Gold! Nine points!” Mr. Grayson’s voice 
was pleased. 

Again Jim drew. Another gold. The third ar- 
row was also a gold. The onlookers cheered. 

His hand wavered slightly as he released the 
fourth arrow, and it hit the red, seven points. 
The fifth arrow flew true again, for a total of 
forty-three points. If his last shot hit the blue, 
red, or gold he would be the winner! 

Perhaps it was because he was so near being 
Robin Hood that his last shot was weak. It 
dropped in the black for three points. 

“A tie!’ Mr. Grayson was as excited as any 
of them. “Jim and Roger each have forty-six 
points. We can’t have two Robin Hoods. The 
boys will have to shoot off the tie.” 

It was a tense moment. The boys gathered in 
excited knots to discuss the situation. 

Roger offered to shoot first. Most of the boys 
thought that the second archer had the advan- 
tage, with a definite score to top. 

Roger shot evenly and quickly. This time his 
score was forty-two. 

Jim nocked his arrow carefully. By an effort 
of will he tried to shut out the excited cries of 
the boys. Steadily he put the first three arrows, 
one after another, into the gold. Twenty-seven 
points. His fourth arrow hit the red, thirty-four 
points. With two arrows still to shoot it looked 
as if Jim would win. 

As soon as he drew the next shaft it slipped 
from his fingers. He had failed to draw it all 
the way. It plopped into the blue, making his 
total thirty-nine. Even if he got no better than 
a blue next time he would win. | 

He took a long time on that shot. This was 
his chance. He must make himself be calm. He 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


must remember to draw all the way. “Now!” he 
said to himself as he felt the arrow tip touch 
his knuckle. 

He released. He could not follow its flight 
with his eyes. He waited for the plop that would 
mean his arrow had struck home. It did not 
come. His last shaft had wobbled to the right 
of the target. 

Mr. Grayson’s voice was gentle. “Tough luck, 
Jim. Congratulations, Roger. You’re Robin Hood 
again.” 

Jim felt the hot tears in his eyes. He couldn’t 
help showing his disappointment. It wasn’t that 
he was sorry Roger had won but that he had 
blown up, thrown away his chance! He wasn’t 
fit to be a champion. 

Roger broke the silence. He went over and 
put his hand on Jim’s shoulder. “Mr. Grayson, 
that last shot of Jim’s—it would have been per- 
fect if his arm guard hadn’t been loose. It 
snagged his string. I, for one, saw it was loose 
and didn’t warn him. He should have another 
chance.” 

Mr. Grayson beamed. “I saw what happene 
on that last shot, Roger, but I think it is up to 
you to decide.” 

Roger spoke softly. “Come on, Jim, shoot one 
more.” He appealed to the others. “It’s only 
fair, isn’t it, fellows?” The boys cheered. 

“Thanks, Rodge,” was all Jim said, but he 
meant it. 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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ITTLE TILLY Field Mouse lived inside a 
worn-out shoe beside a haystack near the 
barn; her family lived there too. Her sisters, 
Miff and Molly, and her brothers, Mose and 
Max, would often race down to the barn and 
squeeze between the cracks. Tilly liked to go 
along but very seldom did. When they saw her 
following them they always ran and hid. For 
Tilly was a tattletale, and each one knew full 
well if there was any mischief done she’d run 
straight home and tell. 

Farmer Frisby had a cat, and every little mouse 
was told it wasn’t safe to go inside the farmer's 
house. Tilly had never seen a cat, but once she 
heard one miaow, and when she thought of it 
her fur stood straight up even now. 

Her mother said that cats had claws and also 
long, sharp teeth, and both of them were some- 
thing mice should never get beneath. ‘And cats 
can see you in the dark,” her mother also said, 
“and so at night the place for mice is safe at 
home in bed.” 


ae 
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Tilly 


By Georgia Tucker Smith | 


Copyright 1949 by the author 


But she forgot to tell her child cats have 
long tails, and so till Tilly found out for herself 
—well, how was she to know? Tilly’s tail was 
twice as long as it should really be, and it was 
always in her way, as everyone could see. Her 
brothers often laughed and teased and made 
poor Tilly cry. “Of course your tail is long,” 
they said. “You carry tales—that’s why!” 

And Tilly would tell her mother just exactly 
what they said, and they'd be scolded then and 
there and maybe sent to bed. She tattled on 
her neighbors too, and when she Went to school 
she ran and told the teacher if they broke a 
single rule. 

One morning bright and early she heard her 
brothers say to Miff and Molly, “Let's slip of 
and have some fun today.” 

“I'm going with you,” Tilly said and jumped 
up with a bound. 

“Well, maybe so,” said Mose and Max, “but 
not until we’re found.” 

‘Tl tell Mother,” Tilly cried, her voice 
a fen wail; and as they scattered far and 
wide they yelled back, ‘“Tattletale!”’ 

Tilly told her mother, who sadly shook het 
head. “Someday your tale will trip you” was 
all her mother said. 

So Tilly looked about until she found some 
telltale tracks and followed them straight to 
the barn but stopped outside the cracks, For 
something long and round, with stripes, moved 
right before her eyes. It must have crawled out 
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through the crack,” thought Tilly in surprise. 
“Part of it is still inside; whatever can it be? 
It has no mouth, so it can’t bite; no eyes, so it 
can’t see.” 

She came still closer. “It has fur. It cannot 
be a snake. What a nice warm cozy bed soft 
fur like that would make!” 

She didn’t know that two bright eyes were 
watching things inside; that her sisters and her 
brothers had to scatter fast and hide. How could 
she know that cats had tails? No one had told 
her that! And who before had ever seen a tail 
without a cat? 

She grabbed a little bite of fur and pulled 


- with all her might. “Miaouch!” What she was 


pulling on no longer was in sight! 

Tilly turned and ran for home as fast as she 
could skip, her long tail straight behind her, 
making sure she wouldn’t trip. And with her 
ran four other mice. “We're glad you came,” they 
said. “You only saw that cat’s long tail—you 
should have seen her head!” 

“Did you really bite her?” asked Molly. 
“Think of that! No doubt you are the only mouse 
who ever bit a cat.” 

“You made her look the other way,” said 
Mose, “and that was good. She couldn’t jump 
out through a crack, but lucky us, we could!” 

“A mouse as brave as you are,” said Molly— 
puff, puff, puff—“should be too big to tattle— 
after all, that’s baby stuff.” 

Tilly didn’t tell them that she wasn’t brave 
at all. Without a word she hurried on, but feel- 
ing tired and small when she had reached the 
shoe house, she climbed into her bed. “Who 
wants a cat-fur blanket? You're soft enough,” 
she said. 


A few nights later Tilly heard a kind of 


rustling sound. “It isn’t very far away; what is 
it?” Tilly frowned. 

Then she heard her brothers say: “The moon 
is shining bright. They had a fancy party at the 
farmer's house tonight.” 

“It should be over now,” said Max. “No one 
will be about; and though the icebox will be 
closed, much food will be left out.” 

“Tl stay on guard and watch the cat,” said 
Mose, “and Max and Miff can get the food, and, 
Molly, you can help them hunt and sniff.” 

“We won't tell Tilly,” Molly said, “because 
as we well know, she’d break the news to Mother 
and we wouldn't get to go.” 

“Tll follow them,” thought Tilly. “Their 
plans won't work so well.” She climbed outside. 
“When I get home I'll have much more to tell.” 

She squeezed beneath the kitchen screen and 
looked about the room. “An animal with whis- 
kers? No’’—she laughed—“‘the kitchen broom!” 

Near by a hunk of cheese with holes perched 
on a tiny shelf. “Some mouse has tasted it,” she 
mused. “I'll take a bite myself. Suppose it is a 
kind of trap—it couldn’t be,” she thought; “for 
the mouse that ate those holes out would have 
been most surely caught.” 

Though she saw the fence around it and the 
little open gate, it looked so good and smelled 
so good she simply (Please turn to page 26) 
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the Farly 


By Bula Hahn 


fa OLDEN times women could take no part in 
religious services. They were not allowed 
even to sit with the men during worship in the 
synagogues. They sat at one end of the room, 
behind a lattice screen while the teacher talked 
to the men. Eagerly the women would lean for- 
ward to get a glimpse of the speaker through 
an opening in the slats and try to catch the words 
that he spoke. 

But Jesus taught in the streets, in the lanes, 
and while sitting on the hillsides quite as often 
as He taught in the synagogues or the Temple. 
In such surroundings the women were free to 
come close to Jesus to listen to His words, some- 
times so close they could even touch His gar- 
ments. 

Many women accepted the new doctrine that 
Jesus taught, the doctrine of love that says God 
is the Father of all men and all men are brothers, 
which means sisters too! The new teaching 
warmed their hearts. It encouraged them and 
made them useful followers. 

They found many ways in which to help Jesus 
and His disciples. They prepared food for them 
and gave them lodging. When Jesus and His dis- 
ciples had preached for many days these women 
would close their doors to the crowds in the 
streets while the loved teachers rested inside. 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


Mary, the mother of John Mark, was one of the 
women who early accepted the new faith. She 
was a woman of wealth. Her house in Jerusalem 
had a porch attached to it, a luxury that only 
the well-to-do could afford. She also had ser 
vants, which made the entertaining of friends 
pleasure instead of a burden to-her. Because of 
the size of her home and its many appointments 
it became a favorite meeting place for Jesus 
and His friends. 

After Jesus was no longer on earth and the 
spreading of His doctrine of love was left to 
the disciples Mary was one of their most helpful 
followers. Her home was open to them and 
their friends just as it had been to Jesus and His 
friends. She housed and fed them on many 0 
casions. She openly approved the gospel that 
they taught when it was dangerous to do 9 
because of the threats of the high priests. 

Peter was the acknowledged aa of the dis 
ciples. Many times the men high in authority for 
bade Peter to preach the doctrine of Jesus. But 
day after day Peter went right on telling his 
message in the streets and in the synagogues for 
all to hear, because, he said, it was God's will 
that he preach the gospel of love, the Father 
hood of God. 

' So Peter was cast into prison. He was bound 
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with chains and placed between two guards. 
But when it was night a light shone in the prison, 
and while the guards slept an angel of the Lord 
came and said to Peter, “Arise up quickly.” 

Peter obeyed, the chains fell off his hands, 
and he followed the angel through the gates and 
out into the street to freedom. 

When the angel had gone Peter hurried to 
the home of a dear friend. He went where he 
knew his coming would be received with glad- 
ness. The owner of that home and the friend 
to whom he went was Mary, the mother of 
John Mark. When Peter arrived at Mary’s house 
he found her and her friends gathered together 
in prayer. 

In another place and at another time Paul, a 
devoted teacher of the new faith, went with his 
companions to Philippi to carry the gospel to 
the people there. Philippi was a beautiful city 
in Macedonia, but it was a heathen city, and its 
people followed wicked 


favorite color with the people of that time. In 
her shop Lydia sold purple cloth, not the dye 
itself probably, in all its beautiful shades. She 
was an alert, successful businesswoman, sup- 
porting herself and her household. 

In her old home in Asia Minor Lydia had 
learned to worship the Lord God of Israel. She 
had been taught to keep the Sabbath day holy, 
and here in this strange city she was faithful 


‘to her habits of worship. Each Sabbath she closed 


her shop while she and her household went out 
to the riverside to pray. 

Lydia listened while Paul told about Jesus. 
She gave careful attention to all that he said. 


' That day Lydia was the first in that strange land 


to accept Jesus as the true Son of God. She had 
been faithful to her God while in a strange city; 
now she proved her courage. Bravely she de- 
clared her belief in the new faith, and Paul 
baptized Lydia and her household. 

When Lydia had been bap- 


ways. They worshiped idols 
of gold and brass. There was 
not a synagogue or church 
in all that lovely city, nor a 
house that served as a place 


right; 


of prayer. They did not re- health 


member the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy. 

When Paul and his com- 
panions had been in Philippi 


For 


I Thank Thee 
By Betty Axsom 


Father, I thank Thee for wis- 
dom and light 
To guide me in the way that’s 


courage, 
watchful care, 
And joy that I may daily share. 


tized she said to Paul, “If 
you judge me to be faithful 
to the Lord, come into my 
house and abide there.” 
What a gracious invita- 


tion! What a happy feeling 
it must have given Paul and 
his companions! In a city 
that had neither synagogue 
nor church Lydia’s invitation 


and 


several days and the Sabbath 
day had come, they left the city and went out 
into the country by the riverside, where they 
could pray in quiet. They found a secluded 
place, open to the sky, with a few people al- 
ready gathered together. 


Paul sat down and talked to the people. He 
told them that Jesus was the true Son of God. 
He told them how Jesus had healed the sick, 
made the lame walk, and the blind see. He 
told them that Jesus had come to earth to show 
all people how better to live. Then Paul and 
his companions prayed. They asked God to 
open the hearts of the people that they might 
accept the teaching of Jesus. 

There was a woman named Lydia among those 
gathered at the riverside that day. She was a 
seller of purple and had come to Philippi from 
Asia Minor to sell her wares, Purple was a 


was a gift from God. 

“You are not afraid, Lydia, to offer shelter 
to strangers who come with a new religious doc- 
trine?”’ Paul said, wishing to test Lydia’s courage. 

Lydia’s eyes must have shone as she answered, 
“The Lord will take care of me and mine.” 

“Your words are well spoken,” Paul told her. 

Paul and his companions tarried many days 
with Lydia, going each day into the streets to 
preach the new doctrine. Then, when others had 
accepted Jesus, the first church at Philippi was 
organized in Lydia’s home. 

In that olden time many women accepted the 
gospel of Jesus and many of them helped in 
the early churches. Mary, the mother of John 
Mark, and Lydia probably never knew each other. 
But their devotion to the “new way” and their 
faith and courage in openly defending it made 
them outstanding followers. 
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SPARTANS 


7 SLOAN’S father had told him many 


times: “‘A thing can make you or break you, 
Son, according to how you use it.” 

Red did not understand that even when Mr. 
Sloan explained: “Take money. If you're a rich 
man with more than you need, you can make 
people around you happier and better—build 
libraries and parks and clean, light places for 
them to work and play in; or you can ruin your- 
self and your family and everyone near you by 
spending it unwisely.” 

The idea did not have real meaning to Red 
until one hot July day when he and the other 
Spartans were making a “tree house” in his 
back yard. 

Through an open window he heard the tele- 
phone ring. A minute later his father appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Son,” he called, “our neighbor’s bull is loose, 
and I’m going to help round it up.” 

Red was walking on a pair of high stilts he 
had made for himself, and he hurried toward 
his father, taking steps a yard long and covering 
the space between them swiftly. 

He smiled down at his father. 

“I'm getting good on these, Dad!” he ex- 
claimed. “Do you want me to saddle a horse 
for you?” 

His father smiled too. “You can’t get down 
low enough to pull the cinch. But look after 
your sister. Anne’s a flea to keep track of! And 
see that no Spartan leaves the yard till we get 
Solomon. He can do plenty of damage running 
loose!” 

“Count on me,” Red promised. 

With the weight of responsibility heavy on 
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Red and the 
Stilts 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1949 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


him, Red watched his father lope toward the 
highway on horseback a few minutes later. 
Solomon was a very fine animal, with a pedigree 
and points any farmer could be proud of; but his 
disposition kept everyone for miles around on 


‘the far side of his pasture fence. Red had seen 


him paw the ground and bellow at a car passing 
on the highway, and he was glad that he did not 
have to go near the big brute with the red eyes 
and flaring nostrils and strong, sharp horns that 
gleamed so brightly when the sun shone on 
them. 

“Red!” three-year-old Anne called from the 
platform that was to be the floor of the tree 
house. “Let me ride on your shoulders?” 

He gripped the tops of his stilts tighter and 
started back toward her and the Spartans. His 
chin was on a level with the platform that rested 
on limbs, which were as big around as his own 
body. Anne looked down at him as she leaned 
against the tree trunk, her red dress flaming 
against the brown and green of the tree. 

“Chink says I’m in the way,” she said earnestly. 
“Kegs almost bumped me off. And David and 
Andy and Bob are too busy to pay any attention 
to me. Coralee says I’m all right if I stand here, 
but I want to do something.” 

Red glanced at the other Spartans, busy with 
hammers, nails, saws, and planes. He said sooth- 
ingly: “Wait till I cut off a few of these little 


. branches. The floor will fit better if they’re out 


of the way.” 

Around Red’s chest was a loop of rope. He 
propped his right stilt against the tree, released 
his hand, and adjusted the loop around the top 
of the stilt so that if he balanced himself care- 


4 
t 


fully it would hold the stilt upright while he 
worked. Then he reached for the saw. 

Time passed, and he thought less of Solomon 
and more of the house as it took shape and more 
too of Anne, for she kept him busy. 

“Red, can I saw off this tiny twig?” she would 
ask; and he would pass her a saw. “Red, will 
you get me the little hammer out of your tool 
box? I want to nail too.” He made the trip to the 
barn and back with it. “Red, all my little nails 
are gone! Can I go on your shoulders after 
more?” 

He glanced up into her flushed face. She 
looked tired and sleepy. 

“O. K.,” he said. “Sit down on the floor and 
scoot off onto my shoulders. Hang on tight. I 
can’t hold you.” 

Anne chuckled delightedly as they started for 
the barn. One of her small legs dangled on either 
side of his neck and her hands were clasped 
firmly under his chin. 

“Remember, Anne,” he warned her, “sit still 
and we won’t tumble.” 

“I remember,” she promised. 

Red made the trip to the barn without too 
much trouble. Unlocking the gate, which they 
had to keep closed so the stock would not wan- 
der, was easy. He loosened his finger from one 
stilt and pushed up on the hook, and it slid out 
of the staple; but the gate swung wide, and 
there was no way to shut it with Anne on his 
shoulders. 

He hesitated; but both the gate and the pas- 
ture beyond were in plain sight from the barn 
as well as the tree. He thought he could surely 
get Anne back to the tree before any stock could 
wander up from the pasture and amble into 
the yard, even if the gate stayed open. 

Anne shifted on his shoulders, and he warned 
her, “Sit still, young lady.” 

“We ought to shut the gate,” 
she protested. “Father says we 
always should.” 

“I can’t without dumping 
you,” he answered. “You don’t 
want to be dumped, do you?” 

“No,” said Anne; but on 
their way back to the tree with 
the nails she said: “I guess it 
would be hard for you to shut 
the gate. But I guess Father 
would think you should.” 

“It'll be all right,” he said 


crossly. “I’m taking care of things.” 

Anne was wriggling again. Red swayed and 
almost lost his balance. 

“I hear something,” she said in a small, 
frightened voice. “Don’t you?” 

He listened. Faint, from the far pasture, it did 
seem as though he heard men shouting and the 
sound of racing hoofs. 

“I see them,” she cried. “They're coming! 
Solomon broke through the fence from the high- 
way, and Daddy and all the others are following 
him!” 

Red turned his head. Anne was right! The 
big bull had broken through the fence into their 
pasture and was running well ahead of the 
men. He was making for the barn. If he saw 
the open gate he would bolt through it; and 
if he did that anything might happen! 

In panic, he wondered what to do. He was 
about halfway between the tree house and the 
gate. In the open he and Anne could not get 
off the stilts without taking a bad fall that 
would leave them on the ground, in certain 
danger if Solomon charged through the gate. 

He thought, “Dad said to take care of Anne, 
and look what I’ve done!” 

But he said, “Sit still, Anne, and we'll be all 
right.” 

He drew a deep breath and swung out in the 


platform meant safety 
for Anne. 
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longest, swiftest steps he could 
take on his stilts. Solomon must 
have seen Anne’s bright dress 
fluttering in the wind, for he 
seemed to be coming straight 
at them. 

Red tried not to think of 
Solomon, just of the tree house 
and getting Anne to it. He 
could hear the Spartans shout- 
ing, and he knew they were urg- 
ing him on, but there was noth- 
ing they could do until he got 
close enough for them to lift 
Anne off his shoulders. He did 
not dare waste time on another 
glance back. All his strength 
and attention were on reaching 
the tree and the big wooden 
platform that meant safety for 
Anne. If only they could get her 
onto it! What his own chances 
would be he could not guess, 
with Solomon closing the gap 
between them and the shouts of 
the men growing louder. 

He reached the tree and felt 
Anne whisked from his shoul- 
ders, swiftly and lightly. He 
could feel the earth beneath his 
stilts shaking as Solomon rock- 
eted nearer; but he could feel 
more than that—hands catching 
hold of the rope he wore 
around his chest! 

Someone yelled: “We've got 
you, Red. Kick off your stilts!” 

He did not need the order. 
He was already kicking them 
off and wriggling up onto the 
platform. Lying exhausted on 
it beside Anne, he heard Solo- 
mon crash past the tree, under 
the platform and over the stilts 
that cracked and splintered like 
kindling as his hoofs hit them. 
He heard the neighbors ride 
under the platform too. He 
heard his father call, “Are you 
all right, Son?” 

Red was too short of breath 
to answer; but his cousin Cora- 
lee answered for him, “They're 
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Upon the Leach, 


But Jeddy jumps 


all right, Uncle!” ; 

Mr. Sloan rode on to help 
the men corner Solomon in a 
fence angle and put ropes on 
him to lead him home. 

Kegs said with a note of awe 
in his voice: “If Red hadn't 
been on stilts, we couldn’t have 
reached them. If he hadn’t been, 
I guess——” 

Red was still too short of 
breath to say anything, but he 
thought: “If I hadn’t been on 
stilts I wouldn’t have disobeyed 
and left the gate open, and 
Solomon couldn’t have shot 
through. It’s as Dad says. Even 
my stilts can make me or break 
me, according to how I use 
them.” 


The Boy Who Was 
Robin Hood 


(Continued from page 13) 


Roger tightened Jim’s arm 
guard and gave him a friendly 
slap on the back. “Let’s have 
a gold, Jim.” 

For once Jim felt sure of 
himself. He was shooting for 
Roger, and Roger wanted him 
to win. He drew quickly, all the 
way, and sent the arrow straight 
into the center of the gold. 

Jim was happier than he had 
ever been in his life when Mr. 
Grayson put the green cap on 
his head. He turned to Roger. 
“Will you be Little John? I 
need a loyal and true friend.” 
And he tied a red scarf about 
Roger’s head. 

It was hard to tell who was 
the happier, Robin Hood or 
Little John, as they roved 
through the woods at the head 
of their Merry Men. The Merry 
Men all agreed that there never 
had been a finer Robin Hood 
Day. 
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Pp READERS WHO WANT YOU 
g TO WRITE TO THEM 
a 9 For the past few months we 
= RECIPES + 3 have been receiving many more 
j requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space st 
= for. For this reason we are mak- to 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 7 
pen pal from the list below. . 
Carolyn Fairchild (10), Rte. 2, 
By Nell Holbert Oak Mo.; Smith 
(12), Tippecanoe Rd., Rte. 2, Can- 
ene likes a picnic, and July days are just right for field, Ohio: Kathleen Murakane ™ 
them. Here are some recipes for egg sandwiches and potato (13), P. O. Box 155, Honoka, bys 
salad that you will be sure to want to tuck into that picnic basket. Vee Wir 
gin (10), Piney Point Rd., Rte. m 
Potato Salad 12, Box 615, Houston, Tex.; John 
Stevens (10), 105 Grace Blvd., * 
6 medium-sized potatoes 14 cupful salad dressing Painted Post, N. Y.; Linda Lou Pi 
1 medium-sized onion, cut 1 teaspoonful salt er 
attan, Jane 0 
8& teaspoonful pepper Rapids, Minn.; Clarissa Kruse 
@ Wash the potatoes and boil with the skins on, When cool, na 
peel, and dice them. Add onion, eggs, salad dressing, and season- Flandrau State Park, Box 12, New gu 
ing, and mix thoroughly. . Ulm, Minn.; Beverly Young’ (12), be 
Box 21, Greenwood, Mo.; John bo 
Elton Hutchison (12), Talcott, W. 
SS Va.; Janice Jedele (12), Rte. 2, 
4 hard-boiled eggs, 1 tablespoonful butter 113). Come 
chopped fine 4 sweet pickles, Joyce Lee (13), Rte. 1, Natalia, 
Y/, teaspoonful salt chopped fine Tex.; Gail Wagner (13), Marlin, 
If teaspoonful pepper 1/ teaspoonful mustard Wash.; Christine Roberts (12), 26 
1, cupful nut meats, chopped fine om Rd., Lee, London, S. E. 12, / 
ngland; Jean Dunlap (13), Rene- 
@ Mix well, adding nut meats last. Spread on buttered slices of ville, Aberdour, Fife, Scotland; no 
bread. Evelyn Krist (11), Franklin, Nebr.; Ch 
G. Sigurros Anderson (12), Ar |. : 
Nut Bread borg, Man., Canada; Melvyn Joe er, 
Weiss (8), 13 E. 39th St., San Cal 
1 egg 1 cupful nut meats Angelo, Tex.; Annette Lowens (9), pit 
Y, cupful sugar 21/ cupfuls flour 424 S. 2d St., Jacksonville Beach, 
- 1 cupful sweet milk 1/4 teaspoonful salt Fia.; Bonnie Jean Barclay (10), re 
60 Aspinall St., Frostburg Md; | P 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder Clarice Ness (13), Honeyford, N. yo 


Dak.; Bonnie Sorenson (13), Box you 

@ Mix all ingredients and pour into a greased pan. Bake 40 273, New Plymouth, Idaho; Arlene be 
minutes in a moderate oven (350° F.). Hooker (12), Rte. 1, Box 209, as 
: Hermiston, Oreg.; Carol Sheffel ow 

(12), Murnan Rd., Cold Spring, t 

Baked Apples Ky.; Carole Kausen (12), Fem- - 

dale, Calif.; Ruby Robbins (12), | the 

@ Wash and core apples. Place in a baking pan. Pour honey or Rte. 1, Richland Center, Wis.; Ray- the 
heavy syrup in the center of each apple. Add a pinch of cinnamon. anne Johnson (11), Rte. 2, Nor- you 


Pour about an inch of water in the bottom of the pan and bake in Wich, Conn.; Shirley James (11), | Th 
h 400° F par ki , : di Star Rte., Saint James, Mo.; Marty on 
a hot ( .) oven until soft. Baking time varies according to Jo Daughrity (11), Box 8, Keosau- 


size and the kind of apples used. qua, Iowa. son 
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Pet Store 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


OMEONE who knows the 

catch in this game is the 
storekeeper. The players come 
to him in turn and try to buy 
a pet. They tell him their names 
and he says whether or not they 
can have the pet they want. For 
instance, one girl. might say, 
“My name is Pauline, and I 
want to buy a parrot.” “Very 
well,” the storekeeper would re- 
ply, “here it is” (pretending to 
hand her a parrot). Then a boy 
might say, “My name is Robert, 
and I would like to buy a guinea 
pig.” “I’m sorry,” the storekeep- 
er would say, “but I cannot sell 
you one.” Pauline can buy a 
parrot because its name begins 
with the same letter as her own 
name, Robert cannot buy a 
guinea pig because it does not 
begin with an R. (He could 
buy a rabbit.) The game is kept 
up until they see the catch. 


Shadow Tag 
By Loie Brandom 


A FINE game of tag can be 
played in the late after- 
noon when the sun is low. 
Choose someone to be “catch- 
er,” and see how many of you 
can keep the catcher from step- 
ping on your shadows. 

There are two ways you can 
prevent this—either by throwing 
yourself flat on the ground so 
you will not have a shadow to 
be stepped on or by running to 
a shady place where your shad- 
ow cannot be seen. If you go 
to a shady place, you can stay 
there only as long as it takes 


the catcher to count to ten, then . 


you must run into the sun again. 
The first one to be caught be- 
comes catcher until he can catch 
someone to take his place. 
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Meet Miss Susy 
Skater | 


ii dey Miss Susy and her skates, then color and cut them 
out. Find three rubber bands. Place one rubber band around 
your first two fingers where they join your hand. Take Miss Susy 
and slip her skirt under the rubber band. Your fingers form the 
legs. See how your knuckles make knees for Susy! 

Now fasten one skate on each finger tip with a rubber band 
and Susy is ready for her first trip on skates. Make your fingers 
walk, and away she will go. 

Careful, Susy, don’t take a tumble! 
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Tilly Tattletale 


(Continued from page 15) 


couldn’t wait. She gave a leap 
and bumped crash, bang into a 
small tin pail, and before she 
knew which way was which got 
tangled in her tail! In trying 
to unwind herself she spun just 
like a top toward the gate but 
missed it, hit the fence, and fell 
zing-plop! Tilly heard the 
small wire door bang down and 
close kersnap! “My long tail’s 
not so bad,” she thought, “it 
saved me from a trap.” 

Her brothers and her sisters 
came and helped her to her feet. 
“Why did you come?” they 
whispered. 

She said: “I came to eat. 
Some other mouse has been 
here; see the holes all eaten 
out ?” 

“That’s Swiss cheese; all 
Swiss cheese has holes—you'll 
learn sometime, no doubt. We 
should have watched out for 
the cat,” said Max, “instead of 
you. We heard the noise, and 
like as not that old cat heard 
it too.” 

“Look,” said “Mose, “two 
shining eyes!” 

“Oh, oh,” squeaked 
“the cat!” 

And underneath the kitchen 
screen they darted quicker 'n 
scat. 

Tilly hurry-scurried home, 
her tail above her back; the cat 
had almost grabbed it as she 
dragged it through the crack. 
“Tl slip in through the side- 
door hole as quiet as can be. I 
wonder if the others got home 
first and told on me?” 

Her tail hit something over- 
head and made a bumpy sound, 
and Tilly sprang toward her 
bed and made it in one bound. 

“What's that?” Her mother’s 
voice was sharp. “What was 
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that noise I heard? Where's 
Tilly? Was she out tonight?” 
But no one said a word. 

“They didn’t tell,” thought 
Tilly. “I should have known 
before. I’m proud to be their 
sister; I won't tattle any more. 
I've heard bad habits grow on 
one’”’—she stretched her tail out 
straight—‘‘but one can always 
change, they say; it never is too 
late. The only ‘tale’ I'll carry is 
the one that’s part of me, and 
even it I'll leave behind, where 


it’s supposed to be!” 


The Trout that 
Couldn’t Swim 


(Continued from page 5) 


gang yelled and clapped after 
one of his stunts, he became so 
excited that you might have 
thought there was a kind of fire 
inside of him that made his 
brown skin glow. When he was 
excited by applause the bully 
in him came out the most. 

He would rush out of the 
gym and leap up the ladder to 
the high springboard and do a 
twisting somersault dive into 
the pool when it was full of 
boys, and the only warning he 
would give would be a yell, 
“Gangway!”” When he came up 
and shook the water out of his 
black hair, the gang would ex- 
claim and cheer and root! Then, 
more likely than not, Max 
would splash water into the 
face of some little boy or even 
duck him till he nearly choked 
while hurling all kinds of ridi- 
cule at the timid ones. 


Billy one day found himself 


wishing that Max had a real. 


martingale to keep him from 
being so high-headed! That 
seemed a funny idea, and he 
held onto it. He said it over to 


A Paper Pull Toy 


By Glenn Morgan 


QUART-SIZED ice-cream container makes a grand pull toy. 
A Make a hole in the lid and in the bottom of the container. 
Fasten a wooden bead in the center of a cord about two yards 
long. Put one end of the cord up through the bottom of the box 
and push the other end of the cord down through the top. Tie 
the two ends together so they will be inside the container. 

Now just drop in a few little bells from the dime store, a 
pop-bottle cap or two, or a few small stones or marbles. 

Glue the lid on securely and your toy is ready to decorate. 
Cover it with striped paper or paint red stripes diagonally around 
it. Cover with clear shellac. 

If you desire a sturdier toy, use a tall tin can and wire. Cement 
the lid on. 


himself several times, and he 
wished he dared to yell it out at 
Max so that all the boys could 
hear. He knew that Max would 


probably come over and hit 
him or maybe half drown him 
if he did. So he was afraid to. 

(To be continued) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Your letters tell me that you are having a busy, helpful, and happy 
vacation time. One of the special joys of vacation days is the opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the members of your own family. Now 
that you are free of school routine, you have more time to work and play 
together. This is a happy adventure in which you discover what a good 
— what a truly interesting person, each member of your family 
really is. 

Have you ever thought of having a Good Words Booster Club among 
the members of your family? Many Boosters do have such a club and 
find it to be a joyous and exciting arrangement not only for vacation 
time but all year long. 

If you should like to try this plan or if you should like to join our 
club, write and tell me about your desires. I shall be glad to send you 
an application blank and a folder of suggestions. Address your card 
or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary Good Words Booster Club, WEE 


WIspoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
These happy vacation days will be even happier as you remember to 


act out this thought: 


“The world is such a lovely place 
I'll match it with a smiling face.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Pan Barbara Benson: The chil- 


dren in our club built a clubhouse 
in miniature, and we have now 
begun to build a big one with the 
help of my friend Sandra’s father. 
He helped us put up the: ridgepole 
and lent us the tools with which to 


work. It is almost finished, and 


we have already moved into it. We 
are also getting a pet for a club 
mascot. I am inclosing the plan 
of the clubhouse.—Alice, 

We are sure that.Alice and 
the members of their local club 
are happy boys and girls. Per- 
haps a group of your friends 
or your class at Sunday school 
would like to organize a local 
club as Alice and her friends 
have done. If you will write me 
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of your desires. I shall be happ 
to help you. ' 


Dear Miss Benson: My favorite 
kind of word is a word of encour- 
agement. Today when one of my 
friends was drawing and asked my 
opinion I complimented her gen- 
erously and she was very happy. I 
have found that words of encour- 
agement, praise, and interest make 
many new and interesting friends. 
When I am with one girl who likes 
gp I talk with her about sports ; 
if someone likes music, we talk 
about music. It is fun to see how 
many different types of friends one 
can make.—Ellen. cM 


Your letter has encouraged 


us, Ellen, to try always to see 


and love and praise the good 
that is in all. We know how 
happy and glad it makes us 
when others notice and praise 
the good in us. Let us share this 
joy by doing the same for every- 
one we meet. We shall call it 
an adventure in friendship. 
Thank you for sharing your 
splendid plan with us, Ellen. 


+ 


Dear Secretary: About a year 


ago I was looking through a trunk- 


ful of old magazines in my grand- 
mother’s attic when I came across 
several copies of the 1930 and 1931 
issues of WEE Wispom. As I was 
reading these interesting magazines 
I found the Good “Words Booster 
Club page and liked it very, very 
much. 

A few weeks after that my sister 
started taking Wee Wispom. She 
was only six years old, and so I 
read the stories in it to her, and I 
continued reading the Good Words 
Booster Club page. For quite a 
while I have been thinking about 
writing to you about becoming a 
member of the club, but I didn’t do 
it until now.—Jimmy. 

We are happy to send you 
an application blank, Jimmy, 
and to welcome you into our 
club. I believe that you and 
other readers will be interested 
in knowing that the Good 
Words Booster Club had its be- 
ginning in 1912. For several 
years the motto has been the 
same as it is now, ‘Love never 
faileth.” 


Pro 
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Dear Barbara Benson: 1 will tell 
you something about my flower gar- 
den. I have drawn a large heart 
on a sheet of paper and pinned it 
on the wall at the head of my bed. 
In a little box I have pretty flowers 
cut from old magazines. Each flow- 
er means a good thought, a good 
deed, or a good word. Each time 
when I have deserved it Mammy 

astes a flower (the big ones are 
or deeds, the little ones for 
good words) upon the heart. So 
the rc is becoming more beau- 
tiful every day.—Roswita (Ger- 
many). 

Thank you, Roswita, for shar- 
ing with us this pretty and help- 
ful idea. This would be a good 
plan to use in a local club or in 


a family club. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for your beautiful letter. I 
always keep the letters you send me 
in a separate place in the drawer 
in my desk. Once in a while I 
read them, and they always make 
me want to do more good and 
helpful things. 

The last time I had my piano les- 
son I wasn’t quite sure whether I 
would get A or B plus on my les- 
son. So I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and at the end of my lesson my 
teacher said I had had one of the 
best lessons I'd had in a long time. 
I find it that way. many times when 
I say The Prayer of Faith —Barrie 
(Canada). 

Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help in all things, 
just as you have, Barrie. But 
God could not have helped you 


in your piano lesson if you had 


neglected your practice and. 


then had run to Him for help 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


when you were ready to play 
for your teacher. There is an 
old saying, “God helps him 
who helps himself.” In other 
words, God always expects us 
to do our part. You used the 
wisdom God gave you to study 
and practice your music lesson. 
When you said The Prayer of 
Faith all nervous tension was 
relieved. You were no longer 
nervous and you could think 
clearly and play perfectly what 
you had learned. At all times 
God expects us to do the very 


best we can and He will do the 
rest. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Last week 


‘a house on my dad’s rural route 


burned. I was with Dad that day. 
Our Sunday school department 
took care of the family. Already 
the house is nearly rebuilt and the 
family is being housed.—Jerry. 

Love is gentle and love is 
sweet, but love also has willing 
hands and feet. Jerry and his 
friends proved their love for 
the family by acting out their 
thought and feeling of good 
will. We are proud and glad 
that you are a member of our 
club, Jerry. 


Dear Barbara Benson: In your 
letter to us in WEE WISDOM you 
asked about a hobby that we en- 
joyed. My hobby is a very queer 
one. It is WEE Wispom, and I 
really enjoy it very much. I try to 
do everything suggested in it from 
cover to cover, and I love every bit 


of it. I am trying to k the 
Booster a bad habit 
of pouting every time something 
goes wrong. I am trying to put an 
end to it. This little verse helps 
me: 
Whenever I am poutin 
I'll pretend a Bird: 
I'll sing just a little 
But won’t say a word. 
—Marilyn. 
Thank you, Marilyn, for tell- 
ing us about your hobby, which 
is truly a happy one. Thank you 
too for sharing the helpful lit- 
tle verse with us. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 like the 
plan you gave me for a “heart's 
garden,” and I’m very positive that 
if everybody followed the plan of 
thinking good thoughts the world 
would be much happier. 

I think I’ve already started to 
plant my garden. Last week I went 
down to the department store. It 
was very crowded. I was looking 
at the books when I felt somebody 
bump into me. I looked up and saw 
it was a blind man. He was trying 
to get upstairs and out of the build- 
ing. At first I was going to go away. 
Then I saw a book about the life 
of Jesus. That helped me remem- 
ber the poem “The Heart’s Gar- 
den.” I went up to the man and 
helped him up the stairs and into 
a cab. At first I was a little fright- 
ened, but I kept repeating The 
Prayer of Faith, and I felt won- 
derful—Estelle. 

When Estelle was faced with 
making a choice, she prayed, 
then she listened for God’s 
voice. Because she chose the 
right instead of the wrong she 


was glad and thankful. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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ROM THE many enthusias- 

tic letters we receive in re- 
sponse to your letters that we 
print on this page we are sure 
the readers of WEE WISDOM 
are enjoying reading your let- 
ters as much as we enjoy get- 
ting them. We only wish we 
had the space to print all of 
them. 

We are inclosing a part of 
Bobby Barry’s letter, for we 
feel sure that you will enjoy 
reading it and will join Bobby 
in giving thanks for answered 
prayer. We are always repaid 
for any kindness we show and 
are often amazed at how soon 
and in what ways it comes 
about. If you have not written 
about your pet we should be 
happy to have you send your 
letter to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 want you to know 
how God answered our prayer for 
a dog. One day a big collie dog 
came to our home. Her condition 
was indeed pitiful. Her feet were 
sore and bleeding, her eyes and 


mouth in a terrible condition. The 
lady next door was going to have 
her killed. We felt sorry for the 
dog and wanted to do something 
for her. Mother fed her and then 
bathed and doctored her sore feet. 
It was surprising how soon she 
showed improvement. We named 
her Lassie and learned to love her 
dearly. 

Very soon she repaid us for our 
kindness to her. It happened on a 
cold morning. Daddy Fie the fire, 
but the wind blew out the flame 
and gas escaped. Mother’s bedroom 
was to the back, and she was not 
awakened until Lassie pulled my 
little brother out of bed and made 
him cry. Lassie had probably tried 
to wake us, but Mother didn’t hear 
her. When Mother heard my broth- 
er’s cries and came to him she was 
almost overcome by the gas fumes. 
She opened the doors and windows 
and took us into the fresh air. We 
felt that Lassie had saved our lives 
and knew that our love had been 
well spent.—Bobby Barry. 


+ 


Dear Editor: My pet is a Dalma- 
tian dog called Rex. Although he is 
five years old, I thought not long 
ago that I would teach him some 
tricks. He learned quickly, and now 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


to my friend. 
Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $2 for a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for 
Food and cheer, 

And for my loved ones 
Seated here. 


he knows three tricks. He can beg, 
play dead dog, and also open a 
swinging door by pushing it with 
his nose. Often he smiles, wrinkling 
Fy his nose and showing his teeth. 

we say something about him that 
he does not like, he looks sour and 
hurt. We all love him very much 
and hope he loves us.—Elena 
Mather. 


Dear Editor: Last summer a lit- 
tle red squirrel came up on our 
porch where we had some hickory 
nuts that had been left over from 
the year before. We watched this 
little visitor as he ate the hickory 
nuts and the way he cracked them 
was very interesting. 

He came back the next day, and 
when we went to the porch he ate 
out of our hands. He jumped w 
on Mother’s shoulder, then jum 
to the screen. I took him off the 
screen, but he didn’t*try to hurt me. 
He was such a nice visitor.—Nelson 
Wenrick. 

+ 


Dear Editor: Not many children 
have a pet such as mine, and it is 
so very interesting I should like to 
tell the other children about it. It 
is a pet alligator. 

I haven't really named him, but 
I just call him Bud or Buddy. He 
is about twelve inches long now. 
When I got him about two months 
ago he was about ten inches long. 
He has grown some since then but 
not fast enough to be noticeable. 
I keep him in a large glass-walled 
aquarium, which has only about 
four inches of water in it. I have 

e may sun himself. 

Some le might call him a 
beast, but think 4 is very nice. 
—Jan Clopper. 
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Eye Teaser 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here are twelve groups of words, 
letters, and figures. Some of them 
are alike and some are different? 
By looking at them you can tell 
which are different? Don’t point out 


1, Mrs. Martha R. Myers. 
2. LXIX. 
3. Jan. 16, 1945. 
4. 75631819. 
5. 1786 West 45th St. 
6. $4972.85. 
7. San Francisco Bay. 
8. It’s gone away. 
9. Red, blue, yellow. 
10. Time: 4:30. 
11. C equals 
12. Phone R68503. 


each word, but look at each one 
carefully. Mark with A the ones 
that are alike, with D the ones that 
are different. See if you can finish in 
a minute. 


Mrs. Martha R. Nyers. 
LXIX. 
Jan 16, 1945. 
75631918. 

1786 West 54th St. 
$4972.85. 

San Francisco Bay. 

Its gone away. 

Red | blue, 
Time 4:30. 

C equals *r. 

Phone R68503. 


Money-Minded 
By Blanche Klock 


Decide in each case which would 
buy more: 

1. Eleven dimes or a dollar bill. 

2. Fifty pennies or three quar- 
ters 


3. Eight hundred and ninety- 
nine pennies or a ten-dollar bill. 
4. A dollar bill or three quarters. 
5. Twenty-one quarters or a five- 
dollar bill. 
_6. A five-dollar bill or 510 pen- 
nies. 
_7. Nine nickels or a fifty-cent 
piece. 
8. A ten-dollar bill or ninety- 
nine dimes. 
+ 


True or False 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Which of the following state- 
ments are true? Which are false? 

1. Aaron was the brother-in-law 
of Moses. 


-7-15-2-2-12-5-4 u 


2. Solomon was the wise pore» 

3. The queen of Sheba e 
war on Solomon. 

4. Ruth did not leave her moth- 
er-in-law. 

5. Jonathan was an enemy of 
David. 

6. During his entire life Samson 
was a man of great strength. 

7. The Children of Israel roamed 
in the wilderness for forty-five years. 

8. Joseph had twelve brothers. 


+ 


The Visitor 
By Ina Blanchard Bates 


One day four 2-15-25-19 went 
to the park 16-15-14-4. They took 
a bag of 3-15-18-14 to feed the 
4-21-3-11-19. There were many 20- 
1-13-5 ducks on the pond, and they 
e yellow 7-18- 
1-9-14 as fast as the boys 20-15-19- 
19-5-4 it to them. Suddenly a beau- 
tiful white 19-23-1-14 came gliding 
across the pond. John 20-8-18-5-23 


some of the corn to the swan. She 
19-20-18-5-20-3-8-5-4 her long 
graceful neck, and daintily 1-20-5 
the corn that the boys 7-1-22-5 her, 
then turned slowly about and 19-1- 
9-12-5-4 back across the pond. 
Decipher the words that are 
resented by numbers by using 
alphabet as a code. The letter A 
represents number 1, B represents 
2, and so on through the alphabet. 


+ 
Posy-Puzzle Poems 


By Florence Weaver 


My gowns are many colors— 
Pink, yellow, red, or white; 

I nod from bush and trellis, 
A truly lovely sight. 

But hidden in among my leaves, 
Alike to friends and foes, 


Are tiny, reminders— 
ed 


Never meddle with a _ ! 


+ 


Musical Puzzle 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


. A vehicle + ol = a sweet, 

simple song. 

2. Grain used as food for man and 
beast +. et = a musical instru- 
ment. 

3. A male descendant + g =a 
poem to be sung. 

4. An animal that sleeps in the 

daytime +- a preposition = 

something used by the director 
of singers or an orchestra. 


5. One fourth of a gallon + ette 
=music in four parts. 


6. Or -+- a large box + the second 
instrumental musicians. ; 


+ 


Who Am I? 
By Harold.F. Podhaski 


A merry soul, 
I had a bowl; 
I had some fiddlers too. 
You ought to know me pretty 
well— 
I wonder if you do? 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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My Mother and Daddy 
By Barbara Still (9 years) 
Bentonville, Ark. 


Of all my toys and treasures 
I pick the only pair 
That will make my life a happy 
one 
Without the thought of fear. 


To me you are so precious, 
With love so dear and true; 

I want you always with me 
Until my life is through. 


The Elephant 
By Barbara Rawson (9 years) 
Liverpool, Lancs., England 


When the elephant goes on a 
journey 
He doesn’t want rides on a bus, 
Nor does he ask a porter 
To carry his trunk, like us. 


He doesn’t wait at the station 
For half an hour or more, 

Tramping about the platform 
Until his feet are sore. 


You may think the elephant’s silly, 
Traveling with empty trunk; 


But think of the that we put 
Half of it is junk! 
of 
Horse Riding 


By Elizabeth Lowry (13 years) 
Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand 


Feet in the stirrups, hands on the 
reins, 

Galloping, galloping through the 
lanes; 

The thudding of hoofs on the grassy 
banks; 

Daring to kick the horse’s flanks; 

Jumping the streams, through the 
air a-gliding, 

Is all the joy of going a-riding. 


32 July 


Naming My Sister 
By Alice Leslie Andrews 
(10 years) 
Barrington Passage, N. S., Canada 


I have a little sister; 

She was born the 10th of June. 
I have not named her yet, 

But I will name her soon. 


I might name her Susan— 
No, that would never do; 

But I will tell you her name 
Before I get through. 


If she did not have a name— 
Oh, wouldn’t it be a shame! 

So I think I'll call her Ruth, 
For that’s my mother’s name. 


Don’t you think that’s a pretty 
name? 
I really think so too. 
Since it is my mother’s name, 
I think it ought to do! 


My Pony 
By Margo Vanderploeg (4 years) 
Toronto, Ont., da 
I have a little pony; 
His name is Jimmy Boy. 
I wish that I could ride him, 
But he’s only a tiny toy! 


Queen Moon 
By Gail Harrison (10 years) 
Savannah, Ga. 
The moon is a queen with jewels 
aglow; 
The stars are her subjects, bowing 
low. 
The sun is her lover, bold and 
strong; 
He rules in the daytime, all day 
long. 


She rules at night, and acts as a 
light 
For sailors who sail the sea at night. 


Beside the Fireplace 
By Barbara R. Killough 
(11 years) 

Kettle Valley, B. C., Canada 


In our comfy living room 
There is a fireplace; 

In every cheery, lepine flame 
I see a different face. 


The first is of a horrid witch, 
The second of a king; 

Next there comes a dragon, 
Then a fairy high on wing. 


I sit beside the fireplace 
In rain and in the winter, 
While all the books upon the shelf 
Call for me to enter. 


Beside me there’s a bowl of apples 
Red and ripe and mellow; 
First I pick a little one, 
Just a teeny fellow. 


Quietly I sit and read 
Of pirates bold and gay, 

Of witches on theit broomsticks, 
Of treasures faraway. 


And still the flames play on the 
hearth, 
And still I see a face 
In every cheery, leaping flame 
Within the fireplace. 


The White Owl 
By Dolores In (10 years) 


Cloverdale, B. C., Canada 


The white owl sits in a tree at 
night, 

And in the day is out of sight. 

He also has two large round eyes 

To see the mice not half his size. 


He sits and watches for his prey, 

Or anything that comes his way. 

If something would at once appear, 

“To-who, to-who, to-who,” you’ 
hear. 


ticks, 


the 


The Magic Word 


By Lucretia Shotzbarger (9 years) 
Du Bois, Pa. 


Linda Mae closed the storybook 
she was reading. 

“I do wish I could say a magic 
word and have anything I want,” 
she said. 

Her mother laid down her knit- 
ting and said, “There are magic 
words, and if you use them right 
you can have the most wonderful 
things in the world.” 

“Oh, Mother, please tell me what 
they are.” 

“No, you will have to find out 
for yourself,” her mother said. “I 
will give you until tonight before 
I tell you.” 

“All right, I'll go on to school 
now. I don’t want to keep Janie 
waiting.” 

“Wait! You are using magic 
words now,” Mother said. 

Linda, very much puzzled, went 
on. She talked it over with her 
friend Janie. That day they both 
met a new friend. They treated her 
kindly. After school that night Janie 
did some chores. When suppertime 
came she still didn’t know what the 
magic words. were. Her mother 
said she had used them a dozen 
times that day. 

That night at Janie’s home Janie 
and Linda talked over what they 
had done that day. “Oh, Janie,” 
Linda suddenly cried. “I know— 
the magic words are words of love.” 

Then she told her mother the 
words were words of love, and 
her mother said that she was right. 


+ 


The Country 
By Arthur Layne (10 years) 
Cullen, Va. 


The country is where I like to stay, 

Where I'can run and shout and play; 

Where I can ‘raise a pig and a calf 

And grow some corn—an acre and 
a half. 


Trees I climb, and looking down, 
I see the gardens, the fields, the 
town. 
Up in a tree I think to myself: 
“Here I’m a king or a little elf. 
The world looks big, and I am 
small, 
But “ country’s the nicest place of 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, it 


would be better to send it now.. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Evening Came 
By Jay Lorman (13 years) 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


Evening came over the prairie sky— 
The night so dark and vast! 

Stars twinkled merrily in the blue, 
For the daylight had gone at last. 


The moon shone high in the deep- 
blue s 
As it shed its eerie light 
Out across the plain so broad— 
Oh, the calm and stillness of 


night! 


Drexel 


By Evelyn Trewett (8 years) 
Drexel, Mo. 


There’s a little town named Drexel, 
Pretty as can be; 

And when you go on Saturday night 
It’s a sight to see. 


Oh, come to our town 
And buy your groceries}, 

Then let’s go to the show / 
And forget our worries. 


The Kitten and the Turtle 


By Sharon Cecile Vergez (6 years) 
Covington, La. 


Once there was a little kitten. 
He lived with his mother. One day 
the little kitten wanted to go for a 
walk. So he went on his way. Soon 
he was ready to go home. Then he 
said: “I am lost. I cannot find my 
way home.” Then he met a little 
turtle. The little turtle said, “Where 
are you going?” 

The little kitten said, “I was go- 
ing home, but I am lost.” 

Then the little turtle said, “I 
am lost too.” So they both sat down 
and began to cry. 

Soon the mother cat went to 
look for the little kitten, She found 
him lying down under a big tree 
asleep. She saw the little turtle too. 
Both the kitten and the turtle were 
asleep under the tree. Then the 
mother cat woke the kitten and the 
little turtle. The mother cat said: 
“I was looking for you. Where 
were you going?” 

‘Mother, I was going for a 
walk, and I got lost. Then I met 
Little Turtle. He asked me where 
was I going. I said I had gone for 
a walk but got lost. Little Turtle 
said, ‘I am lost too.’ We cried 
and cried and went to sleep.” 

Then Mother Cat took them 
home. And they lived happily ever 


after. 


My Puppy 
By Ella May Meyer (7 years) 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 
I have a little puppy; 
He sits on yg 
He waits for me 
To open the door. 


If I Were an Angel 
By Beth Walters (9 years) 
Beaconsfield, Iowa 


If I were an angel, 
With wings so I could fly through 
the air, 
I'd guard all the little children 
And help to answer their prayers. 


But I'm not an angel— 
I may never be— 
But God is my love, my heart; 

God is the world to me. 
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Alphabet Jingle 


By Ida M. Yoder 
The B’s are buzzing in the 
clover; 
If you're Y’s you'll stay 
away ; 


They have no U’s for little 
folks, 
So run along and play. 


The blue J’s fly around the yard 
And think it’s fun to T’s 
The other birds that come to 

eat 
While Rover takes his E’s. 


The little wren has such bright 
I's; 
He darts and quickly C’s 
The insects feeding in the rows, 
Where Mother's picking P’s. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Eye Teaser 
2, 6, 7, 9, and 12 should be 
marked A. 
1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, and 11 should 
be marked D. 


Money-Minded 
1. Eleven dimes. 2. Three quar- 
ters. 3. A ten-dollar bill. 4. A dol- 
lar bill. 5. Twenty-one quarters. 6. 
510 pennies. 7. A fifty-cent piece. 
8. A ten-dollar bill. 


True or False 

1. False. Aaron was Moses’ 
brother. 2. True. 3. False. 4. True. 
5. False. Jonathan and David were 
great friends. 6. False. After his 
hair was cut Samson lost his great 
strength. 7. False. They roamed 
only forty years. 8. False. Joseph 
had eleven brothers. 


The Visitor 
Boys, pond, corn, ducks, tame, 
gobbled, grain, tossed, swan, threw, 
stretched, ate, gave, sailed. 
Posy-Puzzle Poems 


Rose. 


Musical Puzzle 
1. Carol. 2. Cornet. 3. Song. 4. 
Baton. 5. Quartette. 6. Orchestra. 
Who Am I? 
King Cole. 


What Do You Want for 
Your Child? 

e SECURITY? 

e EDUCATION? 


A HAPPY HOME? 


FRIENDS? 


As a parent you are anxious to see that your. child 
has all of these things, and you can help him attain 
great happiness and success in later years by equip- 
ping him now with fine character traits. The forma- 
tive early years of a child's life are the time to train 
him in these traits, for then his mind is plastic, keenly 
responsive to patterns of good behavior. 

In planning a character-building program for your 
child you will be looking for methods of instilling in 
him fine spiritual values, obedience, courage, and 
self-control. Zelia M. Walters offers concrete sugges- 
tions for training the child in her book YOU AND 
YOUR CHILD. Mrs. Walters’s wide experience as a 
teacher and writer qualifies her to write extensively 
on the subject of child training. As a mother she has 
met and solved the problems facing every parent. 

YOU AND YOUR CHILD can show you how to 
deal lovingly and understandingly with children, 
and thus establish a sound home pattern that will 
serve as the training ground in preparing the child 
to meet the problems of maturity. Among the chap- 
ters included are “The Child's Religion,” ‘Obedi- 
ence,” “Courage,” “The Child's Recreations,’ and 
“When the Child Grows Up.” 


In cloth binding this book is priced at $1; 
in lovely flexible binding, $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


92:7 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, WO. 


I do not mind a rainy day, 

For then I have a chance to 
play 

A game that’s really fun. 


With cheery words and 
smiling face 
I try to brighten up our 
place, 
As if I were the sun. 


I help my mother make 
things neat; 
For lunch we fix a special 
treat, 
And Mother’s sure to say: 


“Isn’t this cozy, Ann, my 
dear! 
Our rooms seem just as full 
of cheer 
As on a sunny day.” 


She does not know about 


my game, 
Or that the idea for it came 
From my own magazine, 


WEE WISDOM; that’s the 


name of it; 
With children it’s a favor- 
ite— 
Yes, that’s the one I 
mean; 


It’s filled with things to 
make and do, 

Stories, rhymes, and _pic- 
tures too; 

I hope WEE WISDOM 
goes to you! 


: The next time you have to stay indoors on account of rain, try playing Ann’s sunshine gamé 
WEE WISDOM is full of ideas for good times. If you are not getting it regularly, ask Mothet 
to let you subscribe for it. A year’s subscription brings you twelve delightful copies for only $2: 
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